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THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE 

The period of Christian history from the death of Jesus to the 
end of the first century is commonly designated the Apostolic age. 
During this period the Christian church was born in the so-called 
Pentecostal experience, the sacraments of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper became stated rites of the new community, a new philosophy 
of history was evolved in the form of Christian doctrine, and a new 
and powerful religious enthusiasm radiated out from the little group 
of disciples who assembled in the "upper room" at Jerusalem. 

At an early date the new movement grew phenomenally. The 
missionaries' success among their Jewish kinsmen in Palestine was 
not great, but the Jews of the dispersion seem to have been more 
responsive. Before the end of the century, however, Christianity 
had broken through the barriers separating Jew from gentile and 
had virtually been denationalized. Scarcely thirty years after 
Jesus' death Paul could say that he had preached the gospel "from 
Jerusalem and round about even to Illyricum"; already an impor- 
tant church had been established at Rome by other missionaries, 
and the evangelization of Spain was under contemplation. By the 
end of the century Christianity seems to have been planted in most 
of the principal centers of life about the Mediterranean Sea. 

It was during these days, too, that most of the New Testament 
books were produced. When Paul was unable to visit a congrega- 
tion personally he would dispatch a messenger thither with a few 
lines of advice, encouragement, or reprimand, as occasion might 
require. Thus various churches came into possession of a number 
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of documents which were found to be especially serviceable for the 
instruction and encouragement of the members, and after the 
apostle's death these letters naturally increased in value to the 
churches. Still other apostles, evangelists, and teachers wrote 
letters to different communities, briefly recorded traditions regard- 
ing the teachings and life of Jesus, or published accounts and 
interpretations of phases in the church's experience. From this 
literary activity came, ultimately, the Gospels, the Acts, the 
Epistles, and the Revelation of the New Testament canon. 

If the extent and character of Christianity's accomplishments 
in the first century of its history are made the norm for measuring 
the significance of the Apostolic age, its worth must indeed be 
great. We might fairly question whether any other period of 
similar duration in the history of our religion can show equally 
remarkable results. Yet attempts have recently been made to set 
this period in a still clearer historical perspective. We have been 
reminded that the only account of Jesus' career known to us today 
is an inheritance from this age; and we have been told that the 
messianic hopes of these believers inspired them to formulate a 
doctrine of Jesus' person which, though expressed in terms of 
Jewish apocalypticism, was quite as serviceable for contemporary 
needs as was the Nicene Christology in its day. In fact, modern 
students affirm that an appreciative acquaintance with Christian 
life in this period is fundamental to any proper interpretation of the 
gospels, and is also essential for understanding the real genius of 
the new religion which ultimately conquered the Greek world. 

But when we seek to measure the absolute value of the Apostolic 
age by the critical historian's standards, disappointment meets us 
frequently. We ask, Do the Christian writers of this period give 
us authoritative history ? It is said that they do not always do so. 
Their accounts of Jesus — the subject on which we could wish them 
to be most comprehensive and accurate — are said to be both 
incomplete and possibly sometimes untrustworthy. When, again; 
we ask if they supplied the church at the start with a set of per- 
manently valid theological tenets, we are told that the theological 
item which loomed largest in their vision, namely, the doctrine of 
the imminent Messiah, was proved by history to be false almost 
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before the last of their own generation had passed away. And as 
for their church organization, it seems to have needed remodeling 
at a very early date. As historians, theologians, and ecclesiastics, 
the authority of these Christians sometimes seems open to question. 
But these limitations, even if admitted, do not seriously detract 
from the religious value of this period. The early Christians may 
not have been perfect historians, some of their theological ideas may 
have had only temporary validity, and their ecclesiastical wisdom 
may not always have been adequate for subsequent ages; yet they 
were mighty missionaries, and thus became powerful factors in the 
making of history. The thing of moment religiously is their 
wonderful activity as religious personages. 

Herein the Apostolic age has a further significance for us today, 
a significance which is both instructive and inspirational in char- 
acter. Here we see Christianity in the making, so to speak, and 
thus are enabled to appreciate anew the real spirit of the new 
religion. It entered a world already very religious, as that term 
was currently understood, yet it ultimately triumphed over all its 
competitors, a fact which shows that it must have had an unusual 
capacity for meeting the religious needs of the time. If we would 
express in a word this secret of its power, as we find it displayed in 
the lives of its leaders, we may say this secret lay in a recognition 
of the supremacy of the religion of the spirit in contrast with the 
importance contemporaries were attaching to formal and external 
items. Notwithstanding the presence of diverse elements in the 
new faith, its fundamental characteristic is well -expressed in the 
words of Paul, "as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are 
sons of God." So today we find it most helpful to hark back to 
that primitive Christian ideal, not simply because it is primitive, 
but also because it alone meets the deepest religious yearnings of 
the soul. For the understanding of this essential item in our 
religion the Christians of the Apostolic age are our great teachers. 

Also as examples of religious living they have for us remarkable 
worth. The inspiration to be derived from meditation upon the 
activities of men who have striven to live honorably and nobly is 
always great, but one cannot follow the history of Christianity in 
the first century without feeling that its leaders exemplify qualities 
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of life which were exceptionally noble and worthy of emulation. 
They manifest a vital interest in the world-problems of their age, 
they respond loyally to the call of duty, and they unselfishly 
determine to have all men share with them the richest of divine 
blessings. The call for men of serious purpose and high ideals to 
grapple with life's problems was never louder than today, never 
was there a greater need for men willing to follow unflinchingly 
wherever duty may lead, and never was the importance of making 
the blessings of a Christian civilization available for all mankind 
more keenly felt than today. In all this we moderns, though our 
ways of living and thinking may vary widely from those of ancient 
times, may still draw much help and encouragement from the early 
champions of Christianity. 

The Apostolic age, in its actual accomplishments, in its deter- 
mination of the essential character of Christianity, and in the 
attractive type of its religious personalities, is especially significant 
for religious contemplation in all subsequent periods of Christian 
history. 



